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PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. 

BY. JUSTIN m'CABTHY, M. P. 



England is acknowledged by every one to be the mother of mod- 
ern parliaments. The saying has become quite a platitude among 
us of late. But although every modern nation may have adopted 
its scheme of parliamentary institutions from England, it is 
curious to note how very widely the parliaments sprung from 
England differ among themselves and differ from England's in 
their ways of doing business. The parliaments which come di- 
rectly from England differ from her most of all. No one can 
doubt that the American Congress " stems," as a German would 
say, from the British Parliament — and how could it be possible 
for two legislative systems to be more utterly different in rules 
and practices and ways of doing business ? We have nothing in 
the least degree resembling the Senate of the United States. The 
very idea of a body empowered to overrule State treaties 
being also empowered to hold secret sittings for the dis- 
cussion of such subjects is absolutely foreign to our system. The 
Senate of the United States counts for a great deal — our Upper 
Chamber counts for nothing, except a little delay in the passing of 
inevitable legislation. The rules of order in neither branch of 
Congress are at all like ours. In Congress a stranger is taken on 
to the floor of the House. In the House of Commons the very 
messengers of the assembly dare not move beyond the recog- 
nized line of the bar. In both the American chambers there are 
officials whose kindly duty it is to enable strangers to obtain seats. 
In the English Parliament we employ officials to do the best they 
can to prevent strangers from obtaining seats. The truth is that, 
as I shall presently show, we have not room enough for ourselves 
in the House of Commons, and in the secret depths of our hearts 
we consider all strangers as intruders and nuisances, and we want 
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to get rid of them in the best way we can. Our hospitality is 
curiously unlike that of the Irish peasant — it is limited by the 
size of our dwelling — which the hospitality of the Irish peasant 
never is. Our "previous question" is not your " previous ques- 
tion," but something very different. We have no rules for call- 
ing the roll, such as those which we have all lately been reading 
of in the reports of the proceedings in your Senate. Our ob- 
struction is not carried through on anything like the same lines 
as your obstruction. 

I suppose it would be almost impossible to convey to any 
American mind a clear understanding of the ways of our House of 
Lords. Not many of us quite understand them ourselves. The 
Lord Chancellor is the Speaker of the House of Lords, but, high 
though his office be, he has none of the authority possessed by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. He cannot decide on 
any question of order. He cannot even decide as to which peer is 
to speak. In the House of Lords there is no question of catch- 
ing the Speaker's eye. The Lords keep order for themselves and 
decide, if a difference of opinion should arise, whether a peer is 
or is not in order, and whether this peer or that should first be 
heard. It would be hard to explain to an American stranger how 
or why so many peers sit and vote in the House of Lords by titles 
which the outer world never associates with their names. Then, 
again, how to explain the peculiar position of the Lord 
Chancellor ? The Lord Chancellor sits on a red bench, 
which is called the wool-sack. But the wool-sack is not in the 
House of Lords. " Not in the House of Lords ? " I can 
hear an American visitor exclaim. "Not in the House of 
Lords ? Why I have seen him with my own eyes there in 
the House of Lords directing the proceedings." Yes, but the 
wool-sack is not technically in the House of Lords. 

If the Lord Chancellor desires to make a speech — and unlike 
the Speaker of the House of Commons the Lord Chancellor often 
takes part in debate — he has to get off the wool-sack and step a few 
paces aside and forward, and thus bring himself constitutionally 
and technically into the House of Lords. More than once a Lord 
Chancellor has not, at his appointment to the office, been a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, and consequently, although able to 
preside, was not able to take part in debate. Brougham was 
Lord Chancellor for some time before he was created a peer, and 
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therefore made a member of the House of Lords. There are 
several other instances. But I must not expect American readers 
to follow me into these bewildering problems or puzzles in 
English parliamentary government. The comfort is that it does 
not greatly matter whether we have one paradox more or less in 
our House of Lords. The House itself is paradox enough. 

One great distinction there is that I can draw between the 
House of Commons and any other political assembly of represen- 
tative men in the civilized world with which I am acquainted or 
of which I have ever heard or read. That distinction is that the 
House of Commons alone has the practice of not providing seats 
enough for its members to sit down in. You may be elected to 
the House of Commons by an overwhelming majority of voters. 
Your return may be recognized as valid and certain beyond the 
possibility of petition or adverse decision from the judges who 
deal with questions of electoral law. You may have been for- 
mally introduced to the House of Commons by two political com- 
rades, one walking at either side. You may, thus escorted, have 
walked up the floor of the House to the table where the gowned 
and wigged clerks are sitting just under the august throne of Mr. 
Speaker. You may have handed in the certificate of your election. 
You may have signed the roll. I wonder why one's hand shakes 
as he signs that roll? I have signed it, I think, six times 
at successive elections, and my hand always quivered in 
the process. You may have sworn the prescribed oath and 
shaken the Speaker's hand of formal welcome. And yet have 
you found a seat in the House of Commons? Nothing of the 
kind. You are a member of the House, to be sure, just as much 
sis Mr. Gladstone is — but have you got a seat in the House? No, 
you have not — at least you have not got a place to sit down in. 

The House of Commons has some six hundred and seventy 
members, and it has seats for little more than half the number. 
Even if we take into account the Members' galleries, which run 
along two sides of the chamber, there still is not nearly room 
enough for all the men who are entitled to take their places in 
the House of Commons. What are the members to do who have 
not got seats ? They are to do the best they can — to do anything 
they like short of taking seats in the House. They may crowd 
the bar — I do not mean any place of refreshment, although they 
may crowd that bar, too, if they please ; I mean they may stand 
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below the line which is supposed to represent the brass bar that 
can, when occasion requires, be drawn out from either side, and 
so conjoined as to represent the division between some petitioner, 
or some alleged offender, and the House of Commons itself. 
They may stay in the newspaper room or the tea room ; they 
may fall asleep in the library ; they may walk on the terrace ; 
they may lounge in the smoking room ; but they cannot sit in 
the House. As in England there are so many superfluous women 
who could not possibly find husbands here, under our present 
matrimonial system, so in the House of Commons there are so 
many members who cannot possibly find seats. The struggle for 
seats from day to day is a curious and interesting competition, of 
which, so far as I know, the English House of Commons has an 
absolute monopoly. 

It is in one sense a question of first come first served. 
The House of Commons usually meets at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. A member may come down to the House as 
early as he pleases and select a seat. If he comes very 
early — say at eight in the morning — he has on ordinary oc- 
casions a fair chance of a good place. He selects his place and 
he puts his hat into it. Then he goes away, to return at three 
o'clock when prayers are said by the chaplain of the House — at 
present and for some time past my distinguished friend Arch- 
deacon Parrar. In the meantime our member in quest of a seat 
must not stir one inch outside the buildings which belong to the 
House of Commons. His claim to a seat is supposed to rest on 
his attention to the service of the House — and if he crosses a 
threshold for one moment outside the precincts of the House his 
claim to a seat is forfeit. So he spends from eight o'clock until 
three lounging about the library and the smoking-rooms, and 
the newspaper room, and at three he comes back into the House 
and listens to the prayers. Then having complied with all that 
ceremonial and having spent his whole day in nominal service of 
the House he is entitled to insert in a little brass frame at the 
back of his seat a small card bearing the printed word "prayers" 
and his own name written beneath, and thus he has secured that 
seat for the one sitting only. The struggle has to begin afresh on 
the very same conditions to-morrow. 

There are certain men who are exempted from this struggle, and 
exempted, too, from the necessity of listening to prayers. These 
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are the members of the government and the men who composed 
the former government. The front bench on the side of the table 
at the speaker's right hand belongs to the members of the govern- 
ment ; the front bench on his left is assigned by tradition and 
courtesy to the members of the late government. So the members 
of the government and the members of the late government are 
not compelled to be present when prayers are said as a condition to 
the securing of their seats for the evening. Accordingly they 
never are present at prayers. The only members of the House of 
Commons who never join in the prayers for the welfare of the 
Sovereign and the security and prosperity of the State are the 
men who are now governing the State and the men- who were 
governing it the day before yesterday, and are madly anxious to 
be governing it again the day after to-morrow. Only the rank 
and file of the House of Commons are put to the trouble of 
attending prayers. The mere fact that you do attend prayers 
proclaims you to be a member of the rank and file. The moment 
you mount up in the service of the State you cease to attend 
prayers as a matter of course. Why should a privy councillor 
pray ? One might as well not be a privy councillor if a privy 
councillor had to pray. 

Now this is a part of the usages of the House of Commons 
which I would certainly alter if I could. I would abolish the 
public prayer altogether, or I would cease to make it a mere con- 
dition of securing a seat from which those who had seats already 
secured to them were understood to be entirely, properly, and 
naturally exempt. We are proud of our anomalies in the House 
of Commons. We are inclined to think that we could not get on 
in a constitutional parliament without a great many anomalies. I 
confess that I cannot see any reason to be proud of the anomaly 
which makes the listening to a prayer the one essential condition 
to an ordinary member's obtaining a seat for the evening and 
allows the leaders of the assembly on both sides to free their heads 
from any thought of a necessity for troubling themselves about 
joining in the public prayer to Heaven which is offered up jn the 
hearing of their inferiors. 

In every other parliamentary assembly that I know of 
each member has his assigned and recognized place, which 
he holds until the end either of the session or of the parliament. 
In most other parliaments that I know of each member has 
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a desk to write on while the House is carrying on its debate. 
In the House of Commons there is no desk for any member 
and the rule is that no man is to write a line or take a note or read 
a book or a newspaper in the debating chamber itself, except for 
the actual purposes of that debate. You may take a note of 
something said iu the speech of a man to which yon propose to 
reply. You may hold in your hand a cutting from a newspaper 
containing an account of some facts by which you propose to 
strengthen your reply. But you must not write an ordinary 
letter or glance for your own amusement at a book or a newspaper. 
If you venture to do anything of the kind you have the Sergeant- 
at-Arms down upon you at once with gentle but firm admonition. 

My friend, the Honorable Edward Blake, who held a great posi- 
tion for many years in the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, 
and who is now a member of our House of Commons, told me 
that the late Mr. W. E. Porster, an English statesman of some 
mark, said to him in Ottawa that he could not understand how 
anything could be argued in favor of the Canadian practice, 
which is also the American practice, in regard to the occupying 
of desks and the writing of letters in the House itself — 
in the chamber of debate. Mr. Blake replied that on 
the contrary he could not understand how anything could be said 
against it. Mr. Porster argued that a great statesman might be 
making a great speech and no one would listen to him — men 
would go on writing their letters and not caring what he was 
saying. Mr. Blake insisted that according to universal experi- 
ence the moment a good speech began men put aside their letter- 
writing and listened. This, of course, is my personal observation 
and experience. What is the difference ? In the English House 
of Commons men go out the moment an uninteresting speaker 
gets up and hurry to the library or to one of the lobbies to write 
their letters. When the hour for the provincial and foreign post 
is arriving they rush out in a very stampede — they rush out as if 
they were flying madly for their lives — striving to escape from a 
house on fire. I wonder which would disconcert an ordinary 
speaker more — to observe that a number of his brother members 
were calmly writing letters while he was going on with his ora- 
tion, or that they were flying like a disorganized and panic- 
stricken rabble from the House under his very eyes ? 

I have never quite understood why the House of Commons 
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should be considered a highly orderly assembly. 1 am not now 
writing with any special reference to certain recent scenes of 
tumult and disorder there. But I never, during my long 
acquaintance with the House of Commons, could understand 
where its title to be considered an orderly and decorous legisla- 
tive assembly came in. My opinion is that when it is not a dull 
itssembly it is often very disorderly. The House of Commons, in 
fact, is too large in numbers and too contracted in space to be 
orderly when any exciting question is under debate. I do not 
know how any assembly could in very exciting times be decorous 
and orderly when men are crammed up together within hearing 
of every interruption and indeed of every word. The recent riot 
— for it was nothing short of a riot during the short time it lasted 
— in the House of Commons was mainly caused by the fact that 
men were pent up so closely together that the movement of one 
man from his place suggested to another man that he who first 
sought to push his way through must have had it in his mind to 
assault somebody. But without considering the recent riot the 
House of Commons is^almost the noisiest and rudest legislative 
assembly with which I have any manner of personal acquaint- 
ance. 

I remember attending several sittings of the parliamentary as- 
sembly at Versailles when France was just beginning to pull her- 
self together after the complete defeat of her armies in the French 
and Prussian war. I had just returned from a long visit to the 
United States — I heard at Liverpool the news of the fall of the 
Commune and the entry of the Versailles troops into Paris. I 
had not been in Paris for four years, and I was naturally anxious 
to see how things were going there. So I assisted, if I may use 
the phrase, at the birth of the new political reorganization. 
I had known the late Louis Blanc during his years of exile in 
London, and he secured me a place each day for several days in 
the assembly which held its sittings in the theatre of the palace at 
Versailles. That was, indeed, a time of wild emotion — a time 
prompting to disorder. The Legitimists were full of high hope 
— the Orleanists were not without expectation of opportunity — 
the Bonapartists, not altogether driven to despair, were full of 
wild desire to fight — nobody knew whether or not a civil war was 
impending; anything might have happened; there was no land- 
mark left anywhere; there was no load-star visible nor any guid- 
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irtg light in the sky. Yet I must say that the meetings of that 
assembly under those conditions — conditions the like of which no 
civilized country has known in our time — were not disorderly, 
were not seriously disturbed, did not make the President 
of the Assembly powerless, did not at any time that I 
saw call for the serious intervention of authority. I 
have heard debates on the reconstruction of the whole political 
system of France conducted with more quietude and more 
decorum than will be found in an ordinary discussion of the 
House of Commons when the time for division is drawing near 
and anything of political and partisan significance is depending 
on the vote. I know, of course, that there have been of late some 
fierce disturbances in the French representative assembly. But, 
considering all things, I do not think that Prance has any par- 
ticular reason to be ashamed of the manner in which its representa- 
tive assemblies since the fall of the Empire have tried to keep 
public order. 

I believe that towards the outbreak of the Civil War in 
America there were some disorderly scenes on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Disorder was almost inevitable, quite 
inevitable, sometimes, at a crisis when all the old systems of order 
were breaking up under men's eyes. But, except for such a time 
as that, I must say that the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington has always seemed to me a very respectable and decorous 
assembly. I may have been particularly lucky in the occasions 
on which I visited that assembly — they were a good many, and 
extended over nearly a quarter of a century— but I must say that 
it was my happy fortune never to see anything like disturbance 
in the House of Representatives at Washington. Of the Senate 
at Washington I need not speak. It is the best second chamber 
I have ever seen. It is not less orderly and less decorous than 
the House of Lords. Even in the recent all-night sittings of the 
Senate there does not seem to have been anything like disorder. 

The one great guarantee of order in the House of Commons is 
the absolute deference paid to the authority of the Speaker. On 
that one momentous night in this session when there was a riot 
in the House of Commons it happened when the House was in 
committee, and the chairman of Ways and Means presiding, but 
the moment the Speaker was sent for and mounted into his chair 
the disturbance was over. That was a strange night in our par- 
vol. cltii. — mo. 445. 45 
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liamentary history. Not for two centuries at least had blows 
been interchanged on the floor of the House of Commons. The 
occupants of the Strangers' Gallery hissed on that occasion — a 
portentous sound. Never, even in the most exciting debates, or 
at the moment of the most thrilling division, did I hear the occu- 
pants of the Strangers' Gallery take general part in any expres- 
sion of approval or disapproval. We are not like the one legisla- 
tive chamber of Greece, where the strangers in the galleries 
shout, yell, cheer, hiss and accompany every speaker on the floor 
of the House with a perfect charivari of admiration or abhor- 
rence. In the House of Commons the strangers are almost always 
well-behaved and self- controlled. Their propriety of demeanor 
is all the more to be praised when we consider the sort of example 
which they commonly get from the members of the representa- 
tive chamber. 

Justin McCaetht. 



